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Unesco and the Development 
of Intellectual Co-operation 


Among the meetings prepared by the Unesco Secretariat is. the 
Sixth Conference of N. Organizations approved 
for Consultative Arrangements with Unesco (Paris, 17 to 20 June). 
Whether through general reunions of this nature or direct rele 

i tions with each of the approved organizations, Unesco has set up 
over the past 10 years a network of co-operation benefiting 
educators, research workers, writers, artists and information spe 
cialists the world over. Here, we offer a summary of the efforts 
which have been made in this field. 


One of the aims laid down for Unesco in its Constitution is: ‘To maintain, 
increase and diffuse knowledge . . . by encouraging co-operation among the 
nations in all branches of intellectual activity’. 


THE PROBLEM 


It was for this same purpose that the League of Nations set up its Inter- 
national Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, one of the most effective 
agents of which was the International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, 
located in Paris. Unesco had firstly to take over this heritage and attempt 
to restore the intellectual exchanges broken off by the second world war. 
The founders of Unesco, however, intended that these exchanges should be 
developed, on the one hand, by associating in them all the nations of the 
world, and, on the other, by extending them to all levels of education, to 
all branches of science and culture and to all media for the dissemination 
of ideas and information. 

When it came to draw up Unesco’ programmes in this sector, the General 
Conference realized that one of the most effective and economical methods 
of attaining the above objective would be to support the efforts being 
made by international non-governmental organizations composed of special- 
ists in education, science and culture and to secure the active co-operation 
of these organizations in the pursuit of Unesco’s aims. This would obviate 
the need to recruit a large number of specialists who would have unneces- 
sarily swollen the ranks of the Secretariat, whilst at the same time 
allowing of the constitution and maintenance throughout the world of a 
vast network of competent and devoted collaborators, with aims and ideals 
closely corresponding to those of Unesco. 
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The General Conference, like the Executive Board and the Secretariat, 
was also convinced that the advancement and spread of knowledge, and 
many other forms of intelleetual activity in which Unesco is also interested, 
rest upon private initiative—upon that of teachers, scientists, scholars, 
writers, artists; in short, of all those who are professionally concerned with 
the preservation or dissemination of knowledge and information. It was 
incumbent upon the Organization not only to secure the assistance and 
co-operation of these people banded together as members of national and 
international institutions or associations, but also to help them and their 
professional. organizations to continue, in circumstances becoming daily 
more difficult, their valuable work, so necessary to the well-being of 
mankind. 


THE EFFORTS MADE AND METHODS USED 


Unesco has therefore directed its efforts towards helping international non- 
govermmental organizations to pursue their aims and carry out their pro- 
grammes, in cases where the Genera] Conference has recognized that these 
were of a nature to contribute largely to international ‘co-operation in the 
spheres of education, science and culture. Where such organizations were 
already in existence, it was sufficient to grant them financial -aid—usually 
in the form of subventions, when their objectives and programmes offered 
a fair likelihood of continuity; sometimes, too, in the form of contracts 
when their contribution seemed to be limited in time and bore on parti- 
éular cases. However, there was often found to be no international organiza- 
tion im a sector where there’ was a recognized need for it; it was then 
for Unesco to take the initiative of setting up the organization in question 
or at least to promote and facilitate its establishment. 

This policy was first applied in connexion with the natural sciences, 
because it was in that sphere that Unesco was first able to treat with a 
vast and firmly established federation of scientific associations: the Inter- 
national Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU). Subsequently; Unesco pro- 
moted the’ creation of new scientific federations for which there was a 
recognized need, such as the Council of International Organizations of 
Médical Sciences (CIOMS) in 1949; the Union of International Engineering 
Organizations (UATI)' in 1950; more recently; the Federation of Astrone- 
mri¢al and Geophysical Services (FAGS), and several others. 

The results achieved in ‘the sphere of the natural sciences prompted 
Uneseo to apply the same policy im regard to cultural activities, where the 
ofganization of work at ‘the international level was much less advanced. 
Withim a few years, due to Unesco’s initiative and support, several impor- 
tant international non-governmental institations came into being; the 
International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies (ICPHS) 
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which, for the disciplines coming within its purview, is comparable to 
ICSU for the natural sciences; and in the field of arts and letters, the 
International Theatre Institute (ITI), the International Music Council 
(IMC) and the International Association of Plastic Arts (APA). Still im 
the field of arts and letters, Unesco also decided to support the work of the 
International PEN Club and the International Union of Architects (UIA), 
which were in existence before Unesco. The International Council of 
Archives was founded on the initiative of Unesco, which also gives financial 
aid to the International Council of Museums (ICOM), the International 
Federation of Library Associations (IFLA) and the International Federa- 
tion for Documentation (FID). 

As regards the social sciences, Unesco, following the same policy, but 
applying slightly different methods because of the particular nature of the 
problems and situations, helped some existing international associations ta 
reorganize themselves or extend their activities, particularly in the fields 
of psychology, mental health, criminology, demography and statistics. At 
the same time, Uneseo encouraged the establishment of other associations 
concerned with such major disciplines as sociology, political science, legal 
science and economics. As some of these associations secured from other 
sources funds adequate for their operation, Unesco gradually ceased to 
grant them subventions, in favour of five carefully selected international 
organizations: the International Economic Association (IEA), the Inter- 
national Political Science Association (IPSA), the International Sociological 
Association (ISA), the International Association of Legal Sciences (IALS), 
the International Union of Scientific Psychology (IUSP). Unesco also 
helped in the launching of three other international organizations of a 
different kind: the International Social Science Council, which advises 
Unesco on its programme, performs under contract certain work for Unesco 
and promotes interdisciplinary research; the International Committee for 
Social Sciences Documentation, which directs Unesco’s bibliographical 
work in connexion with the social sciences; and the Institute for Social 
Sciences (Cologne), an independent institution concerned with research. 
Lastly, Unesco grants a subvention to the International Statistical Institute. 

In the matter of education, where the problems and situations were 
markedly different from those occurring in the realms of the natural 
sciences, humanistic studies and the social sciences, it was more difficult 
to apply a systematic policy of assistance to non-governmental organiza- 
tions. In the majority of cases, Unesco’s subventions were intended not 
so much to help organizations to establish themselves and conduct their 
various activities, as to enable them to maintain documentation services or 
publish information. This applies more especially to the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching Profession (WCOTP), the Joint 
Committee of International Teachers’ Federations, the International Asso- 
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eiation for Vocational Guidance, the World Organization for Early Child- 
heod Education (WOECE), New Education Fellowship, etc. Unesco helped 
im the constitution of the International Association of Universities (IAU), 
te which it continues to grant a subvention for its documentation services. 
Uneseo set up an Institute for Education in Hamburg and a Youth Institute 
in Gauting, both of which are independent institutions subsidized by 
Unesco. Lastly, Unesco, in its earliest days, concluded an agreement with the 
International Bureau of Education (IBE) in Geneva, to which it grants 
subventions for its documentation services. As regard adult education 
and youth activities, Unesco has for the most part developed its work in 
co-operation with the appropriate non-governmental organizations. 

In the field of mass communication, Unesco has so far granted no 
subvention to any international non-governmental organization. The reason 
for this is that, here, the associations have more varied activities and less 
well-defined programmes; it was therefore thought preferable to conclude 
with them more limited and precise arrangements, which have taken the 
form of contracts, for specific tasks. Unesco’s attitude, however, is now 
undergoing a change, following the foundation, on its initiative, of the 
International Centre of Films for Children and the International Asso- 
eiation for Mass Communication Research. If the negotiations now proceed- 
img are successful, an international body for films and television will 
shortly be set up. Unesco will doubtless be led to afford continued support 
to these organizations, which have come into being under its auspices. 

Whilst collaboration with non-governmental organizations is the chief 
method used by Unesco for facilitating the development of international 
co-operation, it is by no means the only one. The seminars it has organized, 
particularly in the fields of education and cultural activities, have of 
course had precise objectives, such as the working out of certain teaching 
methods or the improvement of certain techniques for the dissemination 
of culture; in addition, however, by bringing together teachers and spe- 
cialists from different countries for thorough exchanges of views, these 
seminars have promoted international co-operation. The same applies to 
the international discussions—some organized by Uneseo and others 
receiving its support—attended by writers, thinkers, teachers and scholars 
from different countries for the purpose of exchanging their ideas and 
experience. The purpose of Unesco’s work for the promotion of research, 
both in the natural sciences and the social sciences, is to help towards the 
improvement of living conditions and the solution of certain urgent prob- 
lems; but it also served to facilitate contacts between scientists and between 
experts, and thus to develop international co-operation, The same might 
be said of some international conferences organized by Unesco, for 
instance, the International Conference of Artists held in 1952 and the 
International Conference on Radio-isotopes in Scientific Research held 
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in 1957. Similarly, a large part of the exchange of persons) programme 
may be envisaged from this standpoint. All these activities, often differing 
in their immediate objectives, have a direct or accessory bearing on the 
expansion and intensification of co-operation between specialists in the 
various departments of the intellectual sphere. 


ONE OF UNESCO’S MOST EFFECTIVE METHODS 


From 1947 to 1958, the costs borne by Unesco in respect of these activities, 
mostly by way of subventions, totalled approximately $6 '/. million. It may 
be stated that co-operation with international non-governmental organiza- 
tions has proved to be one of the most effective methods employed by 
Unesco. It has enabled the latter to secure, at relatively little cost, the 
assistance of a great number of specialists in all spheres of action. It has 
relieved the Organization of heavy tasks which it could only have carried 
out on its own at great expense and with a much larger staff. It has made 
it possible for Unesco to reach a vast and varied public, whose interest 
and goodwill are precious sources of encouragement. Lastly, it has enabled 
Unesco to give intellectual co-operation throughout the world an impetus 
unparalleled in history. 
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The Social and Moral Implications 
of the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


The peaceful use of atomic energy poses important social, cultural and 
moral problems; a broad field of action is open to many different scientific 
disciplines and to educators. And the General Conference of Unesco 
decided that the Organization should ‘encourage the study of these prob- 
lems’ and should encourage the diffusion of objective information on all 
aspects of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

A first meeting of experts—which will bring together some fifty partici- 
pants from various countries and representatives of international non- 
governmental organizations directly interested in this subject—is planned 
for next September (15 to 19) at the Umesco Headquarters in Paris. 
Assembling specialists in the social sciences, natural sciences and of the 
humanities, and also of teaching and public information, the conference 
will have as its principal purpose the gathering of suggestions for future 
work by Unesco in this new field. 

The peaceful use of atomic energy has two aspects: the setting up of 
nuclear centres which will provide a new source of power, and the produc- 
tion and use of isotopes. 

Furthermore, other projects still in their experimental stage, but which 
could play a very important role in the future, must be taken into account, 
for instance, the replacement of the process of atomic fission by that of 
nuclear fusion as a source of power. The use of isotopes is assuming 
growing importance in medical research, in agriculture and even more in 
industry. The range of the industrial utilization of radio-isotopes is wide 
and economically profitable; hence its rapid progress. 


GEOGRAPHIC AND ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 


As a producer of electrical power, the nuclear process must be considered 
from the standpoint of economics as simply one of a set of resources that 
includes coal, oil, water, solar heat, etc. The significant economic considera- 
tions are the extent to which nuclear release of energy is in a position to 
_ replace or supplement the other energy sources. This involves considera- 
tions of the cost of developing nuclear power plants, need for additional 
energy resources, the operating characteristics of nuclear power plants, 
the ability of the world community to produce nuclear power plants, the 
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readiness of the world community to accept nuclear energy as an alternative 
power source and a variety of other considerations. 

One of the more striking characteristics of the prototype power plants 
already constructed is that the location of the plant seems to be less 
dependent upon restrictive geographical considerations than is the case 
with some of the other standard sources of energy. Hydro-electric plants 
necessarily are constructed at points where large quantities. of water move. 
In countries where adequate supplies of the common fuel#/such as oil and 
coal do not exist in quantity, the use of power plants depending on the 
common fuels is restricted by cost. Nuclear fuel is not consumed in large 
quantities, and there are not therefore difficult problems in providing 
fuel resources in a variety of geographical locations. The economic implica- 
tions of this fact must be explored as one of the first considerations in 
an analysis of the peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 

Some of the new uses of the radio-active isotopes have already had consi- 
derable impact in industry as well as in medicine, where they are used 
as tracer elements allowing more accurate measurement of working pro- 
cesses. But these uses probably can be considered only as illustrative of 
some of the first attempts to exploit what may prove to be an enormous 
new supply of materials for man’s use. 


SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS 


The social implications of the peaceful use of atomic energy flow mainly 
from the economic possibilities afforded by this source of power. This 
however is not entirely so, since much anxiety arises from misunderstandings 
as to its possible use and danger. 

A series of problems, differing in nature and importance, arise or will 
arise in this field. 

In the first place, when any new energy source is produced there are 
possible dislocations of people and of ways of doing things. In the recent 
past this has been demonstrated by the introduction of new fuels. Each has 
caused significant disturbances reflected in relocations of manufacturing 
centres, changes in employment patterns and so forth. With the introduction 
of nuclear energy as a new power source, the question arises whether there 
will be corresponding problems. 

And in the development of new power resources employing nuclear 
energy and in the exploitation of the newly created radio-isotopes questions 
about possible health and genetic damage to the human species are 
created. Both the kind and extent of this danger are only imperfectly 
known, but the existence of the potential of danger is the occasion for 
imcreased concern about a variety of social control mechanisms. The role 
of the local and national and international governments in controlling the 
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use of such potentially dangerous materials is a subject for consideration. 

As with the development of other major resources the emergence of 
nuclear energy is making demands on the educational systems. New 
technologies and uses of technologies as well as extensions in the basic 
sciences are all occasions for additional educational demands. How the 
educational centres and the educational. programmes of the various 
countries meet these demands will be of considerable importance in future 
social patterns. 

In the event that the new sources of energy create changes in industry 
and the use of manpower in such a fashion as to change the work patterns 
of a considerable number of persons in the community, there will be 
social consequences in the use of the human resources made. available. 

The existence of nuclear energy is an important new psychological fact. 
People have attitudes toward both the peaceful and the military uses of 
nuclear energy. Their attitudes, understanding and expectation about the 
implications of these uses will have an important bearing on our future. 
It will be necessary to be aware of these responses and their implications 
for social planning. 

When the larger pattern of social and economic development among the 
countries of the world is considered, the possible implications of a new 
source of energy must be considered as a strategic factor. The rate at 
which economically less developed countries can move toward increasing 
their economic resources may possibly be affected. Correspondingly, the 
question arises whether the relative role of the countries could be changed 
significantly by these developments. 

Because these new sources of energy are potentially of such great magni- 
tude and are capable of influencing such a large percentage of the world’s 
population within a relatively short time, ethical and moral problems of 
new kinds are being created. These have to do with the allocation of 
responsibility for a concern with the effects of the use of these new energies 
and of their implications for social and economic development. 

The problems mentioned—and the list is not an exhaustive one—deserve 
attentive study. Certain of them belong essentially to the field of institutions 
other than Unesco. The principal interest of Unesco in the subject is, 
especially, the social aspects, and the educational questions, the psycho- 
logical, ethical and moral problems. The experts who will be convened hy 
Unesco during the last days of summer will give the Organization the 
benefit of considered advice. 
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JUAN ESTELRICH Y ARTIGUES 


It is with very deep regret that the Secretariat has learnt of the death, 
on 20 June in Paris, of Dr. Juan Estelrich y Artigues, permanent delegate 
of Spain and member of the Executive Board. Only the day before his 
death, Dr. Estelrich was taking part, as the Board’s representative (he was 


here only his study of the Spanish scientist Juan Luis Vives, and a large 
volume, teeming with original ideas, on the origin of the Renaissance and 
played by Spain in relations between Islamic thought, Jewish 


he aspired as well to assist as broadly as possible in the spread of 

and over 750 volumes have been published by his efforts. As director 
of the Bernat Metge Foundation, he was responsible for the translation and 
i a considerable number of Greek and Latin 
classics. Further, his extensive knowledge of the arts enabled him to 
publish a series of books on the history of art which have won interna- 
tional recognition. As the founder of several newspapers and journals, he 
had a high concept of the educational role of the information media. 
As soon as they learnt of his death, Dr. Vittorino Veronese, chairman of 
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NEWS FROM UNESCO HOUSE 


Executive Board's Discussion of the Proposed Programme for 1959-60 


Unesco’s Executive Board held its fiftieth session in Paris, from 21 April 
to 24 May, with Mr. Vittorino Veronese (Italy) in the chair. The main item 
on the agenda was the consideration of the Organization’s proposed pro- 
gramme and budget for the next two years. 

This proposed programme, which was presented by the Director-General, 
had been communicated to the 79 Member States, the United Nations, 
the other Specialized Agencies and the non-governmental organizations 
co-operating with Unesco; and the Board had already made a preliminary 
study of it in June 1957. The comments of States and organizations were 
transmitted to the Board, which examined every proposal in detail. It will 
be for the General Conference to take the necessary decisions on the basis 
of the Board’s recommendations, next November. 

The main purposes of the proposed programme, in its present form, are 
to consolidate the achievements of the past few years, to reinforce priority 
activities, to ensure ever closer co-operation between Unesco and the other 
United Nations organs and, in general, to maintain activities at the 1957-58 
level. 

In order to carry through this programme, a budget of slightly over 
$24 million would be required. The Organization would continue to devote 
a large part of its resources to the three ‘major projects’ which were 
initiated last year, dealing with the extension of primary education in Latin 
America, scientific research on arid lands, and mutual appreciation of 
Eastern and Western cultural values respectively. It is not intended to 
embark on any new ‘major projects’ in 1959-60, but special attention will 
be paid to various projects which may be extended at a later date, namely 
the development of secondary and vocational education in Africa, the 
production of reading material for new literates, and the study of the social 
implications of technological progress.’ 

The Board also discussed preparations for the next session of the General 
Conference, which is to coincide with the opening of the new Unesco 
Headquarters building in Paris. In addition to approving the budget and 
adopting the programme for 1959-60, the Conference will be required to 
elect the person to fill the post of Director-General of Unesco for the next- 
six-year period. The Board approved a draft of the provisional agenda for 
the Conference; examined various documents for submission to the Confe- 
rence; and discussed the list of States and organizations which are to be 
invited to send representatives to take part in the discussions or observers 


1. The October number of the Unesco Chronicle is to contain a detailed analysis of the 
Organization’s proposed programme for 1959-60. 
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to follow them. The Board decided unanimously to recommend several 
amendments to the Rules of Procedure of the General Conference and the 
Financial Regulations of the Organization, whereby the vote on the budget 
ceiling would in future require a two-thirds majority instead of a simple 
majority as hitherto. 

The Executive Board then considered various reports on Unesco’s acti- 
vities: report by the Director-General on the activities of the Organization 
in 1957; report on co-operation by Member States in the execution of the 
Organization’s programme; reports on the policy as regards consultations 
with National Commissions and international non-governmental organiza- 
tions. 

These non-governmental organizations afford Unesco invaluable assistance. 
Some of them receive subventions; and the use made of these subventions 
in the period 1954 to 1957 was examined in detail by the Board. The Board 
reviewed the list of 125 organizations at present admitted to consultative 
arrangements with Unesco; and recommended the General Conference to 
maintain these arrangements in the majority of cases. It also examined 
applications for admission to consultative arrangements from some forty 
other organizations, and recommended that 16 of them be admitted. 

There was a discussion on the subject of Unesco’s participation in’ the 
United Nations technica] assistance programme. A report prepared by the 
Secretariat showed that the Organization had, in 1958, allocated nearly 
$4 million for this item, 48 per cent of that total being earmarked for 
education. The Board further discussed Unesco's role in the administration 
of a new Special Fund for the execution of long-term economic development 
projects, the establishment of which had been proposed by the United 
Nations General Assembly at its last session. The Board requested the 
Director-General ‘to take all the necessary steps to associate Unesco as 
closely as possible with all —— of the preparation and implementation 
of projects falling within the competence of the Organization which the 
Special Fund is called upon to finance’, with particular reference to ‘the 
importance to be attached to the social aspects of the economic develop- 
ment of the underdeveloped countries’. Finally, the Board made a prelimi- 
nary study of a draft report to the Economic and Social Couneil ‘regarding 
the appraisal of Unesco’s programmes for the next six years. 

The Executive Board accepted invitations from the governments of the 
Federal Republic of Germany and Belgium, and decided to hold its next 
session in the’ Federal Republic of Germany from 15 to 27 September, and 
in ea yr rae 29 September to s October. 


Scientific Raseilln in the Programme of Unesco 


The International Advisory Committee on Research in the Natural Sciences 
Programme of Unesco o held i its fifth session in Moscow from 6 to 8 May 1958. 
It discussed the Organization’s current activities and future plans—ineluding 
the proposed. programme for 1959-60—coneerning the promotion: of scientific 
research in the following fields: arid and humid tropical zones, marine 
sciences, cell biology, peaceful uses of atomic neta new, sources of energy, 
information processing, etc. The committee also discussed the, role of non- 
governmental scientific organizations in furthering the objectives of.] 


and the maturation of projects and their evolution towards independence 
from Unesco. 
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The agenda also included a discussion on methods for the selection of 
international scientific programmes deserving Unesco’s support. Finally, the 
committee made a review of 10 years’ work in the natural sciences pro- 
gramme of Unesco, and surveyed the committee’s own work during its first 
five years of existence. 


Economics and Peaceful Co-operation 


As part of its programme of studies on the contribution of the social 
sciences to peaceful international co-operation, Unesco organized an inter- 
national meeting of economists at Bursa (T ) from 24 March to 
3 April 1958. The 22 experts who took. part in this meeting represented 
inenstaitecealieatticdaainethe dineaieehadiindiemedesaee,! aimee 
Lebanon, Poland, Rumania, Sweden, Turkey, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, United Kingdom and United States of America. The topics 
discussed included the level and structure of national production and their 
determining factors; and economic relations between countries with dif- 
ferent economic and social systems. In addition, one working meeting was 
devoted to discussion of Unesco’s activities in the field of international 
understanding. 


Forthcoming Meeting of the Intergovernmental Copyright Committee 


The third session of the Intergovernmental Copyright Committee is to take 
place in Geneva next August. The items on the provisional agenda of this 
meeting include a study of problems concerning the application and opera- 
tion of the Universal Copyright Convention, and a study of problems relat- 


Teacher Preparation for Health Education 

The Unesco Secretariat, in collaboration with the World) Health Organiza- 
tion, has prepared a Study Guide on Teacher Preparation: for Health 
Education. This guide is intended to stimulate discussion among persons 


writes: “This study guide provides a basis for discussion, although it is 
hoped that action will not stop at this level but that, as a result, concrete 
ssaniy acta Youle "Rie thy peace ar ted ete CM 
teachers’ qualifications: for the promotion of school health educational 














Influence of the Cinema on Children and Adolescents 


In accordance with the recommendations adopted by a meeting of experts 
convened by the Director-General in October 1956, the Unesco Secretariat 
is now planning to publish bibliographies of important books and articles 
which have appeared since 1930 on the influence of the press, cinema, radio 
and television on children and adolescents. These bibliographies are to 
inelude abstracts of each work, and give the purpose of the study, the 
research methods used and the conclusions the author reaches. The first 


of these bibliographies is to. deal with the influence of the cinema on 
children and adolescents. 


Three New Unesco Filmstrips 


Three new filmstrips have recently been produced by Unesco, to help 
schoolteachers and youth group leaders to illustrate the aims and work 
of this United Nations Specialized Agency. The first of these filmstrips, “Ten 
Years of Unesco’, is a pictorial history of the Organization’s development 
since the day when its Constitution was drawn up at the end of the second 
world war. The second, ‘Study Abroad’, shows what Unesco is doing to 
help individuals and groups to travel abroad. The third, ‘Unesco Fables’, 
is intended for children between the ages of 6 and 12, and consists of three 
stories illustrating Unesco’s principal aims in very simple terms. 


Workers’ Study Tours in Europe—1958 Programme 


One thousand and fifty workers from 20 countries are to take part this 
year in Unesco’s study tours in Europe. The purpose of these tours is to 
give workers the opportunity to meet men and women who earn their 
living in the same way in other countries. A typical study tour includes 
visits to factories, schools, co-operatives, housing schemes, and rest centres 
for workers. Participants also have an opportunity to make personal 
contacts, attend family gatherings, visit theatres and concerts and go round 
museums and art g 

Unesco’s study tours began in 1952, since when 6,170 workers have taken 
part in them. This year trips are planned for 57 groups of from 8 to 
25 persons. The Unesco grants cover the travel costs of each group from 
one country to another, whilst all other costs will be covered by workers’ 
organizations, the workers themselves, the employers and the hosts. It has 
been calculated that Unesco in 1958 will devote $40,000 to this programme, 
whilst participating organizations will spend approximately $120,000. 


International Voluntary Work Camps this Summer 


Young people who wish to go abroad for their summer holidays and would 
like at the same time to take part in voluntary community work will find 
interesting information in the list of international work camps for 1958, 
just published. 

The Co-ordination Committee for International Voluntary Work Camps 
has published a list of camps in 65 countries. The work to be undertaken 
is very varied, and includes rebuilding an Eskimo community in Alaska, 
renovating a girls’ school in Hawaii, road building in Ghana, well digging 
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in India, levelling a children’s playground in Hong Kong, archaeological 
work in Portugal, etc. The Soviet Union is taking part in this scheme for 
the first time this year, and is organizing a voluntary work camp on a 
collective farm. 

The projects listed are grouped geographically, and precise details are 
given of the organization responsible for each camp. In most cases, volun- 
teers are required to pay their fares to the camp, after which they receive 
board and lodging free. The list of projects, and further general informa- 
tion, can be obtained from the Co-ordination Committee for International 
Voluntary Work Camps, Unesco House, Paris. 





UNESCO’S ACTION 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Participation Programme 
and. Technical Assistance 


Programme of the Social Science Research Centre in Rio de Janeiro 


The Latin American Centre for Social Science Research, established in Rio 
de Janeiro with Unesco’s assistance, and headed by Proiessor Costa Pinto 
(Brazil), has begun to carry out its programme. Five main projects have 
been selected: firstly, a pilot study of the social implications of economic 
development is to be made at Bahia (Brazil), in the Recéncavo region—a 
part of the country with a traditional type of economy, recently. subjected 
to the streases of rapid industrialization. There is also to be a_survey of 
social stratification and mobility in six Latin American countries (Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Mexico and Uruguay) ; this survey is to be 
carried out by national teams from the universities and research institutes 
of the countries concerned, and followed by a comparative analysis of the 
results obtained. The third survey will be concerned with the urgent 
anthropological problem presented by the gradual extinction of the indi- 
genous groups of Latin America; this suryey is to be followed up by a 
round-table meeting to be held at the University of Costa Rica concurrently 
with the International Congress of Americanists. In addition to the above, 
there will be an inquiry into the present status of the social sciences in 
Latin America, with particular reference to teaching and research, the 
resources available, and opportunities for the recruitment and employment 
of the necessary experts and finally, a survey will be made of the agrarian 
system and agricultural working conditions in Central America, in conjunc- 
tion with the University of Costa Rica. 

The research centre at Rio de Janeiro will also embark on a series of 
social studies concerning the transfer of the capital of Brazil to Brasilia; 
the cost of these studies is to be met by the Brazilian Government. The 
centre, in co-operation with the Latin America Social Science Faculty in 
Santiago, Chile, and the Social Science Bureau of the Organization of 
American States, will arrange for the publication of a Latin American 
social science review, designed to spread information about the results of 
the centre’s scientific work, and to further the development of the social 
sciences at the regional level. 
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Development of Sociological Studies in Greece 


A Unesco expert, Mr. H. Mendras, sent out under the technical assistance 
programme, is at present assisting in the development and improvement 
of sociological studies in Greece. He has drawn up a syllabus for the 
teaching of sociology; and is giving courses in this subject both at the 
University of Athens and at various other higher educational establishments. 
He has also, with the help of a few students, arranged a research pro- 
gramme, which includes a sociological survey at Megara on the repercus- 
sions of technological progress in an ancient ‘rural city’. 


Improvement of Public Administration in Afghanistan 


Professor C. G. Suermondt (Netherlands), a Unesco expert, is at present 
assisting, under the participation programme, in the improvement of public 
administration in Afghanistan. Besides lecturing at the Faculty of Law at 
Kabul, Professor Suermondt has organized a refresher seminar for serving 
officials; he is also working on a plan for the establishment of an Institute 
of Public Administration, modelled on those already existing in Ankara 
and Teheran. 


Development of the Study of Economics in Pakistan 


Unesco, ‘with the help of the International Economic Association, is orga- 
nizing a refresher course in Pakistan, which will give large numbers of 
students the opportunity of learning about recent progress made in econo- 
mics, and so improving the administration of their own countries. 








News of Member States 
and National Commissions 


The United Nations Pavilion at the Brussels Exhibition 


Under a concrete cupola—the largest ever built in Europe without central 
porte—is housed the most international of all the pavilions in the 
Brussels World Fair, the United Nations Pavilion. Formally dedicated on 
26 April, the anniversary of the opening of the San Francisco Conference 
which drew up the United Nations Charter, the United Nations Pavilion 
together under one roof all the agencies of the United Nations. 

The exhibits of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies have 
a common theme—man in the modern world, and the work done by the 
United Nations to help mankind to solve its great problems. Striking 
exhibits provide examples’ of the’ work done by each agency in its parti- 
cular field—the International Labour Organisation shows its work for social 
development in the Andes; the Internationa] Civil Aviation Organization 
demonstrates air traffic control over the North Atlantic; the World 
Meteorological Organization shows models of equipment for weather fore- 
casting; and the Internationa] Bank displays a miniature dam in operation, 
as an example of the projects of world-wide importance to which it gives 
assistance. 

Unesco has several stands dealing with some of the chief aspects of its 

and the field it covers: Orient-Occident cultural interdepen- 
dence, elimination of racial prejudice, development of education, scientific 
research on arid lands, promotion of the free flow of ideas and informea- 
tion, etc. 

A special set of 16 staimpe, valued’ at the equivalent of $2, is on sale in 
the United Nations Pavilion; these stamps are valid only for letters sent 
from the post: office inside the builditig.) A ‘United: Nations Week” was 
held, it began on 23 June and included several debates on the important 
problems of the United Nations. 


Austria, The National Commission for Unesco recently published a 250-page 
volume entitled Kultur in einer freien Welt (Freedom and culture). : 


Dominican Republic. The formal declaration of accession by the Dominican 
Republic to the International Centre for the Study of the Preservation and 
Restoration of Cultural Property was deposited with the Director-General 
of Unesco on 11 March 1958. 

The National Commission for Unesco contributed to the success of the 
fourth Book: Fair, held at Ciudad Trujillo from 2 to 28 April 1958, by 
setting up an international pavilion there. Nineteen countries and four 
international organizations were represented in this pavilion. 


The font gumaben, ofa hasllatit, pubitibets..by: ther Matioslel; Alednesiesien 
has just been issued. 


India. The third conference of the Indian..National Commission for Unesco 
took place in February last, the first’ meeting being opened by Professor 
Humayun Kabir,. Minister for Civil Aviation. The various subcommissions, 








whose composition changed owing to the expiry of the term of office of 
certain of their members, elected several distinguished persons to serve on 
the Executive Board of the Commission. They also discussed Unesco’s 
proposed programme and budget for 1959-60. 

The headmasters of the Indian schools which are participating in the 
Unesco Associated Schools Project in Education in International Under- 
standing held a second meeting at the beginning of this year, under the 
bs A of Shri K. G. Saiyidain. They discussed a joint work plan 

articipation of the schools concerned in the implementation of 
aha ie Ree Project on Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western 
Cultural Values. 

The Unesco ees has undertaken to organize a seminar on 
education of youth international understanding and co-operation, at 
Ranchi (Bihar). 


Israel, The instrument of accession by Israel to.the Protocol for the Protec- 
tien of Cultural Property in the Event of; Armed Conflict was deposited 
with the Director-General of Unesco on 1 April. last. 


Italy, On 9 May, Mr. Pompei, Italian permanent .delegate to Unesco, 
deposited with Mr. Luther H. Evans, Director-General of the Organization, 
the instruments of ratification by his government of the Convention and 
Protocol for the Protection of Cultural Property in the Event of Armed 
Conflict. ‘Doing this in the course of my duties’, he declared, ‘gives me 
Pe em A see 9 emai” ey tar carenmeniattl 
ideals of Unesco, even) if they regard this convention as a merely temporary 
instrument, whose provisions will later become unnecessary as the’ practical 
aims of the Organization are achieved. In all sincerity, it ie quite without 
national vanity that I recall the steadfastness with which enlightened 
minds in my country have striven to interpret and embody in this Conven- 
tion the aspirations, of all those, who are devoted to the cause of peace 
and concerned for the future of culture ia relation to the material evidence 
of the past which is preserved in certain objects.’ 


Japan. The National Commission for Unesco recently published a Japanese 
edition of the pamphlet Unesco: Ten Years of Service to Peace. This will 
be distributed free of charge throughout the country. 


Morocco.’ The formal declaration of accession by Morocco to the Inter- 
national Centre for the Study of the Preservation and Restoration of Cultural 
Property: was deposited with the Director-General on 28 April last. 


Poland. Senior pupils of the Zmichowska school in Warsaw recently made 
an imaginary trip-to Switzerland. For about an hour they watched typical 
scenes of everyday life in that country flashed on to a sereen, and after- 
wards listened:to poems by Swiss writers. This was one of the special 
lessons: devoted to international affairs, given as part of a rp experi- 
ment in education for international understanding. 
‘Some 170 schools in 40 countries are taking part in this project. The 
ils themselves: selett' the countries’ they wish to study. pro collect 
material of all kinds—books, periodicals, pictures and photographs—and 
correspond with ‘pen friends’. The pupils of the Sialibonider a school are 











National Commission has announced that other similar festivals will be 
arranged for Japanese, Hindu, Persian and Arabic poetry. 


Spain. A formal declaration of accession by Spain to the International 
Centre for the Study of the Preservation and Restoration of Cultural 
Property, set up. by Unesco in Rome, was deposited with the Director- 
General of the Organization on 23 April last. 


Sudan. On 16 May 1958, the National Commission for Unesco held a 
meeting at the Ministry of Education, under the chairmanship of the 
minister. After hearing a report on past work, it discussed the programme 
of technical assistance, with special reference to projects now in progress 
and to the recruitment of experts for a mission in the Sudan. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, The Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 
recently decided to enlarge the National Commission for Unesco. This will 
henceforth include representatives of the following institutions: State Com- 
mittee for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Ministry of Culture, Academy of Science, Ministry of Higher 
Education, Governmental Committee on Broadcasting and Television, 
Ministry of Education of the Russian Soviet Federal Socialist Republic, 
Central Union of Trade Unions, Editorial Board of Pravda, and the 
chairmen of the Ukrainian and Byelorussian Commissions for Unesco. 
Several expert committees have also been appointed to deal with the East- 
West major project, natural sciences, social sciences, education, culture, 
mass communication, libraries and bibliographies. 


United Arab Republic. By a communication dated 11 April 1958, the 
Director-General of Unesco was officially informed of the union of Egypt 
and Syria in a single State, the United Arab Republic. He also received 
new credentials for Mr. Ahmed Fikry as chief of the permanent delegation 
of that State to Unesco. 


United States of America. Un 16 May, Dr. Athelstan Spilhaus, a member 
of the Executive Board of Unesco, announced his resignation from the 
Board. In a letter to Dr Vittorino Veronese, chairman of the Executive 
Board, Dr. Spilhaus explained that the nature of his professional and 
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reece erie med on ge a tm ct a 
time to the Board’s important tasks. In the same letter, Dr. Spilhaus 
announeed that the United ‘States Government had nominated Dr. George 
N. Shuster, president of Hunter College, New York, as his successor. 

Dr. Shuster took his Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees at the University 
of Notre Dame, Indiana, and his doctorate at Columbia University, New 
York, and was appointed dean and acting president of Hunter College 
in 1939. He assumed the presidency in 1940. One of the original members 
of the United States National Commission for Unesco, Dr. Shuster served 
as its chairman from 1953 to 1954. In 1945, he was an adviser to 
American delegation to the London Conference, and a delegate to 
Usdin! Generel “Caiertiaht” ial tries: thee: Selenite Senn: Dr. Shuster is 
author or co-author of 19 books, including Cultural Co-operation and Peace, 
Religion behind the Iron Curtain, and In silence I speak. For 12 years he 
was associate editor and managing editor of the review Commonweal. 


Co-operation with International 
Non-governmental Organizations 


Recent Activities of Scientific Organizations 


Several associations belonging to the International Council of Scientific 
Unions have recently held meetings of experts. The International Union of 
Pure and Applied Chemistry held technical sessions at Bristol (United 
Kingdom), from 31 March to 2 April on the following subjects: develop- 
ments in aromatic chemistry, application of electron and nuclear resonance 
in chemistry, and recent work on the inorganic chemistry of sulphur. The 
International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics held a meeting of the 
European Seismological Commission at Utrecht (Netherlands), from 8 to 
21 April. A symposium on the classification of brackish water was held 
at Venice from 8 to 14 April, under the auspices of the International Union 
of Biological Sciences. ‘The Executive Committee of the International 
Mathematical Union met in London on 14 and 15 April, and the Executive 
Committee of the International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry met 
in the same city from 9 to 12 April. 

The International Union for the Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources, with the financial support of Unesco, prepared a set of panels 
for the Brussels Universal Exhibition. These panels illustrate, by photo- 
graphs and diagrams, a selection of striking examples of man’s unwise 
interference with nature. 

' The Fifteenth International Congress of Internal Medicine was held at 
Philadelphia (United States of America) from 20 to 26 April. 


International Committee on Documentation in the Social Sciences 


The International Committee on Documentation in the Social Sciences held 
a‘plenary meeting at Geneva from 1 to 3 April. The discussions on this 








occasion led to the conclusion that, while the four annual bibliographies 
at present published by the committee constitute an essential work of 
reference and every effort should therefore be made to improve them, the 
committee should also try to find a way of making available to research 
workers the material listed in the bibliographies. It was decided that 
consideration should be given to the possibility of publishing lists showing 
where the various periodicals and unpublished items were to be found, 
issuing an annual publication to include scientific studies and practical 
information for libraries and research workers, and holding meetings to 
study the organization of documentation centres and the use of modern 
techniques in this field. 


International Society for Education through Art 


Under a contract with Unesco, the International Society for Education 
through Art has prepared an International Listing of Teaching Materials 
in Art Education. In his letter to the competent organizations, informing 
them of this, the Director-General of Unesco expressed the hope. that ‘the 
international distribution of this list of study materials and teaching aids 
will provide a useful source of information and will contribute to the 


improvement of programmes and methods of art education in school and 
community life’. 








PUBLICATIONS 


A World-wide Survey on the Training 
of Journalists 


Journalism today is an exacting calling. To gather, present and interpret 
the news by whatever medium—press, film, radio or television—demands 
not only high technical skill to match the great strides made in the 
mechanics of communication, but also the ability to understand and make 
understandable to others the swiftly changing and complex panorama of 
modern times. 

The situation not only presents a challenge to those engaged in the 
profession; it carries wider social implications which affect everyone. If, as 
is generally conceded, an informed public opinion is one of the best 
guarantees for a healthy national and international ‘climate’, and since the 
basis of public opinion is the information carried by the mass media, then 
it follows that the validity of opinions held by the public will largely 
depend on the knowledge, understanding and sense of responsibility of 
those who provide the information. 

Journalists as a whole, both in their professional associations and as 
individuals, realize this social responsibility and have devised ethical codes 
to guide them in meeting it. 

But what is the best type of education they should get, and how should 
their professional training be arranged? Where and how should it be 
given? What subjects should be covered? For years the professionals have 
disagreed among themselves on the questions, as have the educators, and 
the considerable gap that has frequently existed between the two sides has 
made it difficult to arrive at workable solutions. Countries have adopted 
different approaches, Some insist on learning ‘on the job’, others on raising 
the general educational level, while a third group has favoured a mixture 
of the two systems according to local tradition and preference. 

It became necessary to synthesize these ideas; to extract recommendations 
and conclusions from a study of theory and of practice so as to improve _ 
the teaching of journalism and especially to permit countries in which such 
training is not now organized to take up or adapt to their needs the 
methods used eslewhere. 

This task clearly is an international one, and Unesco has undertaken it. 
This is a role for which Unesco may claim to be particularly well fitted. 

Unesco has a constitutional mandate to promote the free flow of ideas 
by word and image. Basically the Organization’s aims are to promote better 
and broader education everywhere, and a long-term objective is to promote 











better international co-operation in the fields of education, science and 
culture, and to contribute to the improvement of relations between peoples 
through increased mutual knowledge and understanding. 


The Role of Unesco 


After scattered efforts over a period of years to support and expand what 
already existed, Unesco took a new initiative by convening an international 
group of experts on training for journalism. The meeting, the first of its 
kind, took place at Uneseo Headquarters in Paris from 9 to 13 April 1956. 
of journalism representing 25 countries, different media of information 
and different methods of training. The result was a welding of professional 
and academic experience, of news-room and class-room skills for journa- 
listic training, from every corner of the world.’ 

One of the recommendations adopted at this session, and one specifi- 
cally directed to Unesco, was for the creation of regional training centres 
to provide training for teaching staff, offer refresher courses for teachers 
of journalism as well as for practical journalists and to undertake studies 
in teaching methods and mass communication techniques. The first such 
regional training centre was launched at the University of Strasbourg with 
the support of Unesco and the French authorities.* For exchanges of data 
and views between the institutions and the persons engaged in the scientific 
study of problems of informational work, an international association was 
set up last year under the patronage of the Organization.’ In addition, an 
important book has been published, titled, The Training of journalists: 
A world-wide survey on the training of personnel for the mass media.* 


The Need for Specialized Teaching 


This volume comprises three parts, corresponding to the three principal 
aspects of the question as Unesco views it. The first, ‘International Collabo- 
ration in the Training of Journalists’, sets forth the objectives of the 
Organization and the results obtained thus far; it includes also a report 
on the Strasbourg centre, by Professor Jacques Léauté. 
The second part, “Training Principles and Methods’, contains eight studies 
with different aspects of this training. Mr. Marcel Stijns, editor-in- 
chief of Het Laastste Nieuws of Brussels and president of the International 
Federation of Journalists, discusses the qualifications demanded of young 
journalists and the role of professional organizations in their training. ‘The 
saying “one must be born a journalist” is still heard quite often’, Mr. Stijns 
writes, ‘but it is generally acknowledged that, for anyone taking up journa- 
lism as a career it is no longer enough to be gifted, to be able to write 
and to allow one’s imagination free rein. The technical problems of compos- 
ing, printing and distributing newspapers have repercussions on the journa- 
list’s work, in which certain methods have now become obligatory. . - . 
In recent years, the press has placed even greater emphasis on general infor- 


1, See Unesco Chronicle, Vol. Il, No. 4, p. 111 and Vol. I, No. 6, p. 189. 

2. ibid. Vol. III, No. 11, p. 288. 

3. ibid., Vol. ITI, No. 10, p. 242 and Vol. IV, No. 1, p. 31. 

4. Paris, Unesco, 222 pp. Price: $2; 10/-(stg.) ; 600 F. fr. (Also in French and to appear 
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Spanish.) 
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lid after the first world war. The problems of interest to 
have increased in number and complexity. In addition 
capable of a critical and truly scientific approach, the 


staff of every newspaper must include several members sufficiently familiar 
th 





o ject by aaoeiae an appropriate university course,’ 
That view is similar to the opinions expressed by Mr. Wilfrid Eggleston, 
the department of journalism of Carleton University, of 


publish a weekly newspaper has, in most parts of the world, forever disap- 
peared. The technological revolution has changed the whole face of 
society. . . . When the bounds of one’s effective community are extended 
to include a country, a continent, or even the whole world, the task of 
finding out and reporting what is going on can no longer be left to the 
individual. How many residents of a great city can any longer, by their own 
unaided activity, keep abreast even of developments in the council 
chambers, in the factories and in scientific laboratories within a few yards 
of their doors? The citizen of this brave new world must entrust the task 
of digging, selecting and reporting and explaining, to an agent. That agent, 
the journalist, cannot hope to serve in that task without acquiring new 
and exacting skills, and an encyclopaedic range of miscellaneous informa- 
tion, a range which might have impressed even Francis Bacon or Leonardo 
da Vinci.’ 


Training Methods 


Mr. Chalapathi Rao, editor, National Herald, Lucknow, India, discusses 
the training of journalism teachers: “Up to the present time, courses have 
been allowed to develop in a haphazard manner, at the mercy of such 
factors as university accommodation, the demands of the organized press 
or the scope of the employment market, without relation either to existing 
social requirements or to the basic tenets of journalistic practice. Teachers 
are generally the products of schools. There is no exchange between expe- 
rience and theory, between the newspaper and the school of journalism, 
between broadcasting and broadcasting instructors.’ Mr. Rao adds: ‘In 
areas not well served with training facilities for journalists, the present 
number and circulation of newspapers and per capita consumption of 
newsprint and the present proportion of Sibaddisiethe receivers to the 
total population reveal vast possibilities for the expansion of the press, 
radio and other means of mass communication. These are the areas where 
teachers are particularly needed either immediately or in the foreseeable 
future.” 

The role of universities in the training of journalists receives the 
attention of Mr. Troels Fink, head of the School of Journalism of the 
University of Aarhus, Denmark. And Mr. Neil Luxon, an authority on 
journalism teaching in the United States, analyses the recent trends of 
theoretic and practical teaching and emphasizes the growing importance of 
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audio-visual means. He believes that the specialized schools must have a 
triple function: “To give the students a basic liberal education; an under- 
standing of the responsibilities of a free press in a democratic society; 
a fundamental knowledge of journalistic techniques.’ And Mr. Luxon con- 
clades: ‘Today’s newspapers are better than yesterday's and vastly ma 
to those of the mid-nineteenth century. Can schools of j 

credit for this improvement of the press? Selene Ga aeons 
history is too short to afford a conclusive answer. Even thousands of gra- 
duates of journalism, among the total employed on newspapers, are too 
few to offer a basis for comparison.’ A recent study revealed that among 
69 newspapers with total staffs of 1,786, 55 per cent were college graduates, 
27 per cent of whom majored in journalism. In any event, Mr. Luxon 
writes, the journalist’s calling ‘is a high one, requiring a great sense of 
professional responsibility and careful preparation. How much time he can 
afford to spend acquiring this preparation can be answered only by the 
publishers and by the executives of radio and television who ultimately 
will employ him’. 


Scientific Research in Communication 


Mr. Fernand Terrou, president of the International Association for Mass 
Communication Research, studies the relationship between the training 
of journalists and scientific research in mass communication, and traces 
the development of international co-operation in research in that field. 
‘Even more marked is the dependence of professional training upon 
research’, he writes. ‘This is particularly obvious with respect to the 
printed press, the radio and the cinema, on account, in particular, of the 
intellectual nature of the work and of the mutability of the techniques and 
the kinds of knowledge used. The extent of the dependence varies of 
course with the subject taught. It is more clearly seen in the case of 
general subjects; for instance, it would be unthinkable that anyone respon- 
sible for teaching prospective journalists the history, law, economics or 
sociology of communication should not be abreast of the results of the most 
recent scientific works in his field. However, dependence exists just as 
certainly in those branches of training of a more practical nature, relating 
to the actual exercise of the profession, the craft of journalism. If the pro- 
fessional journalist acting as a teacher is to avoid a “routine” approach to 
his subject to which the limitations of his own experience might often confine 
him, he must be able to refer to technical works written from a scientific 
angle and based at once on a variety of experience and on the latest 
technical data. He will further need to make use of any research results in 
pedagogics and methodology which can serve to make a “good newspaper- 
man a good teacher or a director of practical studies”.’ 

This series of discussions of the principles and methods of training 
journalists is completed by an article by Mr. Walter Hagemann, director 
of the Institut fiir Publizistik, University of Miinster, Federal Republic of 
Germany, on the handbooks and the auxiliary equipment used in teaching 
of journalism, and by a study written by Mr. Armand Gaspard, research 
officer at the International Press Institute, Ziirich, on the role of that 
organization. 








The third part ef the book published by Unesco is entitled ‘Training 
Facilities in Different Countries’. Though not a complete geographical 
index, this presents a discussion of the means and methods of professional 

training used in most of the countries where there is need for specialized 
ssaukhiealiahedaatitantadanndamo apadahas It will be seen that the 
useful results could have been obtained as well by on-the-job training (as 
merge eg a ee 
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countries technically under-developed show that a satisfactory system of 
training of journalists can be organized even in the absence of a flourishing 
press and a well-developed teaching system. Mr. Harry Heath, of Iowa 
State College, in his article on the training of journalists of radio and tele- 
vision in the United States, discusses what is now being done to train 
specialists in these new media of communication in which rapid progress is 
being made on all continents. It appears to be more and more urgent to 
train specialists for radio and television. 

The impression that emerges from this broad picture is, generally, encou- 
raging, but ene must take into account that the development of journalistic 
training, and the media of mass communication, as well, is far from being 
satisfactory and could be considerably improved. The Unesco book will 
yo Sey re REA I 
calling attention te the necessary measures to be taken, nationally and 











‘PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, 


MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 


July, August, September, October, November and December 1958 


Meetings of international non-governmental 
Unesco, which are held at Unesco House, are indicated by an asterisk. 


Date 


JULY 


3-5 
4-14 August 


_ 


7-16 


8-11 
14-22 


28-8 August 


AUGUST 
18-22 

10 days 
(not fixed) 
3 days 
(not fixed) 


25 -6 
September 


SEPTEMBER 
1-20 
2-30 


8-13 

8-27 

10-12 
15-19 
15-27 
17-23 
22-24 


22-29 


Twenty-fourth Unesco/IBE Joint Committee. 

Twenty-first International Conference on Public Edu- 
cation. 

Meeting on museums, films and television. 

Seminar on associated. schools projects in educa- 
tion for international understanding 


vened by ECAFE/Unesco/Japanese Government). 


Intergovernmental .Copyright Committee: third 
session. 
Meeting on problems and methods of cross-cultural 


to fundamental education activities. 
Seminar on school reform (convened jointly by 
Unesco and the Government of India). 


Seminar on problems ef. public (convened 
jointly by Unesco and the Government of Poland). 

Regional seminar in Latin America on development 
of museums (convened jointly by the Brazilian 
National Commission and Unesco). 


Meeting of experts on the peaceful utilization of 
atomic energy. — 
Executive Board: fifty-forst session. 


Internathecal Advisory Gemadites on Marine Sciences: 
third session. 


Meeting of publishers of collections of world, 
classics. 
- Regional semimar on 


methodology in social science 
teaching and research (subsidized by Unesco). 


organizations receiving subventions from 


Place 


UNESCO 
MURREE HILLS 
(Pakistan) 
GENEVA 
GENEVA 


BRUSSELS 
HAMBURG 


TOKYO 


GENEVA 
BANGKOK 
PATZCUARO 


(Mexico) 
NEW DELHI 


WARSAW 

RIO DE JANEIRO 
UNESCO 

UNESCO 

VIENNA 

UNESCO 

UNESCO 
DUSSELDORF (?) 
UNESCO 


UNESCO 


SANTIAGO 
(Chile) . 








22-3 October 


22-4 October 
24* 

24-1 October 
25-27* 


OCTOBER 


6-7 


6-10 


7, 8, 9 
and 16 
11-15 


13-14 
13-25 
15 


15-17 
15-17 


19.20* 
1941 
(probably) 
21-25* 
24-30* 
26-28" 


2731 
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Regional Social Science Faculty and of 
Research Centre for Latin America (convened by 
these two bodies and subsidized by Unesco) 


tific research. 
Advisory Committee on Arid Zone Researcls: 
fourteenth session. 

in arid zones 


Symposium on salinity problems 

(convened jointly by Unesco and the Government 
0! 

Working parties of non-governmental organizations. 
Se et oe 


Parent incre ses Aas a 
national Non-governmental Organizations:  . 


meeting. 

International Institute for Film and Television: 
constituent 

Working party to’ make selection for the: Catalogne 
Pine mg Reproductions of Paintings from 1860 
to le 

International Music Council: Executive Board. 


General Conference: tenth session, Reports Commit- 


tee. 





F 


HAVANA 


JRPeeee 


(probably) 
(Chile) 


(Indonesia) 


(near Paris) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 








27-1 
November 
28-31 


4 weeks 
(net fixed) 
NOVEMBER 
4-5 

1-8* 

17-26 


Not fixed 


1-12 
8-10 
9-11 


Executive Board: fifty-second session. 
Second meeting of directors of national cultural 
services. 


relations 


Seminar on in-service training of teachers in Latin 
America. 


General Conference: tenth session. 
International Association of Plastic Arts: Committee 


on Monuments. 


Seminar on associated schools projects in educa- 


tion for international understanding (Asia and the 
Far East). 


Twenty-fifth Unesco/IBE Joint Committee. 


Joint UN/Unesco seminar on social aspects of urba- 


nization in Latin 


America. 
Working party on teaching about the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies. 


I 


Advisory Committee on Bibliography: 
meeting of the bureau. 


Place 


UNESCO 
UNESCO 


UNESCO 


USCHWITZ 
(Germany) 
RANGOON 


UNESCO 


SANTIAGO 
(Chile) 
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UNESCO PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 





AFGHANISTAN: P Press Department, Royal a agg ma | of Education, Kasut. 
ALGERIA: Editions de 1 eS ee eee, Se ae A: Editorial Sudameri- 
cana, S.A., Alsina 500, Buenos Armes, AUSTHKALIA: Melbourne pe Press, 


369 Lonsdale 
Street, Metnovane C1 (Victoria). AUSTHIA: Verlag Georg Fromme & Co., S$ ,%~ 39, 
Vienna V. UM: Office de Publicité 1 


8.A., rue Baussets I. N. 
handel, ei 151, AnrwerPp. Unesco Courier only: Louis de = a re - a5 ‘Midi, 
Brussets. BOLIVIA: Selecciones, Avenida Camacho Rag Casilla 9 
Livraria yy México 98-b, Caixa postal 3291, Rio pe Tomine. P CAMBODIA: 
Librairie . rt Po a » —eme neg oe meres i) ADA: Univers of papers of 
Press, win se, oronro, 5. CEY : The ews o' 
Ceylon Ltd. Lake Hotise, P.O, Box 244, Covomno 1° CHILE: Baltorial Universitaria, Scar. Ave- 
n B. O'Higgins 1058, Ca Casilla 10220, Sanriaco. CHINA * The World Book Co. Ltd., "bo hung. 
king South Roa 


d, Sectio: reorre Tarwa ee “COLOM : Libreria Central, Gasvena 
6A. No. 14-32, Bocora. COSTA 


ura 113, Havas stage wise Sax José. CUBA : Libre- 
ria ‘Economica, Pte Zayas 5067 Ap o 113, Havana, ZECHOSLOVAKIA: Artia Ltd., 30 Ve 
_ DENMARK: 6 Rerveanee, Copennacen K. 

$ Mealle crcedes Apartados de Correos 656, Crupap 
Trus11o, R.D. UADOR: L Py ee Cientifica,. Loans 235 a 229, Casilla s63, Gvayvaquit. EGYPT: 
La Renaissance d Sh. Adly Pasha, Carro SALVADOR: Manuel Navas & Cia., Distri- 
buidores de Libros Aad 1A Avenida Sur No. 37, San Satvapor. ETHIOPIA: International 


Press Agere FA. 120, Appis Asasa. FINLAND: ‘Akateeminen Kirjaka 2 Keskuskatu, 
HELSINKI. CE: Unesco Bookshop, Place de Fontenoy, Panis-7*. Trade: Sales Section, 
Place de Fontenoy, Panis-7*. FRENCH. WEST INDIES; Libra rie J. e, 15 rue Ledru-Rollin, 
B.P. 208, 'Fonr-ps-F Rance 


4 wry ye GERMANY: R. eevee Bae » Unesco Vertrieb fair 
Deutschland, Rosenheimerstrasse Munica 8. GREECE: Librairie Kauffma nn, 28, rue du 
Stade, Arnens. HAITI: Librairie ‘A la Caravelle’, 36 rue Roux, Bolte le III-B, Pont-av- 
PRINCE. HONG. KONG: Swindon Book Co., 2 Nathan Road, Kowroon, HUNGARY: Kultura, P.O.B. 
149, Bupapssr 62. INDIA: Orient Longmans Private Ltd., Indian Mercantile Chamber, Nicol 
Road, Bompay, 1. 17 Chittaranjan Ave., Catcutra, 13. 36-A “Mount Road, Mapras, 2. ae ge or 
Road, HyperapaD 1. Kanson Geosa ‘24-1 Asaf Ali Road, oo Box 386, New Dera 1. Sub- 
depots: Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia Hou 


owed ew Detni. Rajkamal Prakashan 
vate Ltd., tara House, baw Tagen py’ A Road, Bompay 1. ONESIA: G.C.T. van Be and —s 
Djalan Nusantara Jakarta. IRAN: Commission nationale i 
l’Unesco,. Avenue du. Musée, Déminan, Q: BaGupap D: 
_ National “..° 16 South Frederick Street, D Sa ee Blumstein’s Bookstores, Ltd., 
Allenby Road and 48 nT te Benjamin Street Tee “aviv. ITALY: Libreria Commissionaria 
Sanson, via Gino Capponi Casella postale 552, Fronence. JAMAICA: Sangster’s 
, 91 Harbour Street, Krinestron. Knox Edueational Services, Spatpines. JAPAN: Maruzen 
Co. "Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome, serena, P.O. Box 605, T a Central. Toxyo. JORDAN: 
Joseph I. Bahous and Co., Dar-ul-Kutub, Salt Road, P.O. a Amman. KOREA: Korean 
National Commission for vee. 5 Ministr of Education, Szovt. + LEBANON IN: Librairie Uni- 


verselle, Avenue des 2 Prenenle, ae BERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, 69 Front and Suey 
Streets, Monrovia. RG: Librairie Paul Bruck, 33 Grand-Rue. MALAYAN FED 


RATION AND SINGAPORE: Peter Cho oe oe P.O. Box 135, sneareet MALTA: Sapienza’s 
Library, 26 Kingsway, Vatterra. MEXI E.D.LA.P.S.A., Libreria de Cristal, Apartado Postal 
8092, 1co 1, D.F. NETHERLANDS: Hwee ay Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, Tae Hacvue. 
NEW oy ag oe Unesco Publicati dione centres 4 00 Hackthorne Road, Curistcuunce. NICA- 
RAGUA: A. Lanza e Co. Ltd 52, Manacua. NIGERIA: C.M.S. Book- 


ge) 
shops, BO: Box 174, thee: NORWAY. ‘7S "poknjoract, Stor pee a 7, Osto. PAKISTAN: 
Ferozsons Ltd., 60 The Mall, Lanone. Bunder e M PgsHAWaAR. 


1 
PANAMA: Cultural Panamefia, Avenida 7a, No. ary bene de Correos 2618, PaNnaMa. 


PERU: Libreris Mejia Baca, Jirén Ly ro 722, Lima. PHILIPPINES : Philippines Education 
Co., Inc., 1104 Castillejos, Quia 620, Mantta. POLAND: Centre de distribution des 
ublications scientifiques PAN “ Sule i Nauki, Warsaw. PORTUGAL: Dias & Andrade 

Livraria Portugal, Rua “+ Carmo, 70, Lisson. RUMANIA: Cartimex, Str. Aristide Briand 
14-18, P.O.B. 134-135, Bucnanest. SPAIN: Libreria Cientifica Medinaceli, Duque de Medinaceli 4, 
Mapaiw. Unesco Courier only: Ediciones Iberoamericanas S.A., Pizarro 19, Rip. SWEDEN: 
A/B C.E. Fritzes K . Hovbokhandel, Fredsgatan 2, SrockHoLm 16, SWITZERLAND: Euro ropa 
Verlag, Ramistrasse ‘Zericn. Librairie Payot, 40, rue du Marché, Geneva. TANGIER: Paul 
Fekete, 2 rue Cook, THAILAND: Suksapan Panit, Mansion 9, Rajdamnern Ave., BaNnGckox. 
TUNISIA: eae Boukhors, 4 rue Nocard, Tunis. TURKEY: Libra Hachette, 469 Istiklal 
Caddesi, L~ u, Istansut. UNION OF BURMA: S.P.C.K. (Burma), 549 yr Street, 
P.O. Box goon. UNJON OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty) Li Libri 
Building, Church Street, a Box 724, Preronia. UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS: 
Mezhdunarodnaja Kn Moscow G-200. UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 
569, Lonpon, S.E.I. ITED STATES OF AMERICA: Unesco Publications Center, 801, Third 
Avenue, New York 22, N and exce ‘. Ra! riodicals: Columbia Universi Press, 2960 
Broadway, New Yor« 27, eo URUG nesco Centro de Cooperacién Cientifica para 
América Latina, Bulevar Artigas 1320-24, Y casilie de Correo 859 ONTEVIDEO. Officina de 
Representacién ‘de Editoriales, Plaza 1342, 1.** piso, Montevipzo. VENEZUELA: 
Libreria Villegas Venezolana, avenida Urdaneta Esquina Calle Norte 17, Plaza San Bernardino, 
Edificio 26-08, Caracas. -NAM: Librairie Papeterie Xuan-Thu, 185-193 rue Tu-Do, B.P. 283, 
Saigon. YUGOSLAVIA: Jugoslovenska Knjiga, Terazijc 27-II, 
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